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Like Pan, too, Faunus possessed the gift of prophecy, and
answered both by direct revelations and by dreams. In this
character he was called Fatuus, and had a celebrated oracle in
the grove at Tibur, on the spring Albunea.

Having once invented a number of Fauns, the poets soon
began to identify them with the Satyrs of the Greeks.

In honour of this decidedly national deity, different festivals
were celebrated, at which ranis were sacrificed and libations of
wine and milk made. The Faunalia were celebrated on the
Nones of December, on which occasion the guests at the festive
board surrendered themselves to the most unrestrained mirth,
and granted many liberties also to their slaves. The Lupercalia,
however, formed the proper expiatory festival of Faunus. This
festival was celebrated on the 15th of February, and was
remarkable for the number of ancient customs which were
observed. The chief of these was the course of the Luperci,
or priests of Faunus, who, after making their offering, ran
from the shrine of the god (Lupercal), on the Palatine, through
the streets of Home, their only clothing being an apron cut from
the skin of the slaughtered animal. They struck all whom they
met with thongs, also cut from the same blood-stained skin.
Barren women placed themselves in the way of the Luperci,
believing that by means of the strokes the reproach of barrenness
would be taken away from them. As a day of atonement, this
day was termed dies fubruatus (from/e&rware, to purify), whence
the name of the month.

The feminine counterpart of Faunus, though not his wife, was
Fauna, a propitious, kindly goddess of the plains. She is also
called Maia, or Bona Dea. The women made an offering to her
every year at night, on which occasion males were strictly
excluded.

In art Faunus bears exactly the same appearance as Pan, with
whom, indeed, he was often identified.